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MOOT POINTS IN SOCIOLOGY. 
VI. THE FACTORS OF SOCIAL CHANGE. 

It is clear that along with the organic analogy we must give 
up the time-honored division into social anatomy, social physi- 
ology, and social psychology. Since there is no social cadaver 
to dissect, why use the term "anatomy," which refers to the 
knowledge gained by the simple "cutting up" (apa ro/iefo) of a 
body? Say rather social morphology, which will describe, not 
only human relations and groupings, but also their mutations in 
the course of time — their embryology, so to speak. Why apply 
the term "physiology" to the description of processes and prod- 
ucts that are in no wise physical? The fact that such interac- 
tions as conflict and competition involve something more than 
the action of mind on mind need not hinder us from recognizing 
that what the organicists call "function" or "life" in society is 
essentially psychical and naturally becomes the subject-matter 
of social psychology. As for social pathology, it cannot "arrive" 
until we have a means of distinguishing the normal from the 
abnormal in society. So long as divorce and lynching and 
political crime and the trust movement lend themselves to pre- 
cisely opposite interpretations, there is no firm line to be drawn 
between social health and social disease. Each school of 
thought has its own diagnosis of the morbid, and no objective 
tests have yet been agreed on. 

On mounting from the plane of description to that of theory, 
it becomes possible to bisect sociology into social statics and 
social dynamics. This division has always been made to hinge on 
the purely formal contrast of coexistence and succession. A 
study of cross-sections or flash-light pictures of society would 
show what social structures belong together — are congruous. 
The comparison of series of such states in different societies 
would disclose regularities of succession. If this were so, the 
cross-section of a society in feverish transformation would be as 
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instructive as any other, seeing that order can always be consid- 
ered apart from movement. In point of fact, however, such a 
society would not present a system of mutually determining 
parts and interdependent activities, i. e., an "order," but would 
be full of incongruities. Statical laws can be discovered only 
where there is an equilibrium which permits the inner affinities 
and repugnances of institutions to disclose themselves. But a 
society that keeps in balance is ruled by forces and activities 
quite different from those that prevail in a highly progressive 
community. The distinction, therefore, between social statics 
and social dynamics, far from being one of mere logic, reaches 
deep into the subject-matter of sociology. 

In every society are certain factors, such as religion, govern- 
ment, custom, law, and ceremony, which are actively static, inas- 
much as they resist structural change of every sort. Language, 
literature, art, industry, education, and opinion are passively static — 
or shall I say neutral? — lending themselves indifferently to 
the agencies of stagnation and to those of change. In strong con- 
trast are the dynamic factors, such as domestication, geographical 
discovery, exploration, migration, acclimatization, war, conquest, race- 
crossing, commerce, travel, invention, scientific discovery, prophetism, 
and free thought. The professionals of law, government, and 
religion are apt to hate and belittle these dynamic factors and 
processes. Nor are they beloved of the masses, as are the great 
conservative institutions. Popular affections do not twine about 
them as about church and state. Race intermarriage, foreign 
influence, science, free thought, and prophetism have usually 
been looked at askance. Men always consider religion and gov- 
ernment as infinitely more precious than discovery and inven- 
tion. This division into statics and dynamics is, then, grounded 
not simply on the distinction between order and movement, rela- 
tions of coexistence and those of succession, but as well on the 
broad contrast between the forces and activities that make for 
equilibrium and those which make for change. 

The point needs to be emphasized that social dynamics is 
concerned with change rather than evolution. The term "evolu- 
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tion," while very properly calling attention to the continuity of 
social change and to resident forces as causing change, is apt to 
convey the idea that the series of social changes is the mere 
unfolding of characters preformed in the very germ or bud of 
society. An idea so misleading should be diligently avoided. 
It will never do to assume that the succession of social changes 
is predetermined, and that accidental, extraneous, and historic 
events and influences are not among the causes of variations. 

Again it is essential not to identify social dynamics with the 
theory of social progress. The promotion of progress is, of 
course, our greatest practical concern, but the true cleavage 
between social statics and social dynamics turns on the distinc- 
tion between persistence and change. Change means any qualita- 
tive variation, whereas progress means amelioration, perfection- 
ment. The one is movement; the other is movement in the 
direction of advantage. Progress is better adaptation to given 
conditions. Change may be adaptation — at first, perhaps, very 
imperfect — to new conditions. 

The biologist can assure himself whether a given variation is 
a progress by observing if it leaves the creature better able to 
survive. The sociologist, alas, has no such simple practical test. 
A society is not solidary to anything like the degree that most 
organisms are, and it is not so incessantly pitted against other 
societies. As regards the effects on its members, we find any 
number of institutional changes which are progress from the 
standpoint of one sex, class, race, or local group, but spell 
regress for another sex, class, race, or local group. It is not 
easy to characterize them from the view-point of "society as a 
whole," for it is by no means clear what is best for "society as a 
whole." Each of us considers a change progressive when it 
advances society toward his ideal. But one man's ideal is 
freedom, while another's is order ; one man borrows from biology 
the criterion of differentiation, while another imports from 
psychology the idea of harmony; one man's touchstone is the 
happiness of the many, while another's is the perfecting of the 
the superior few. It is therefore hopeless to look for a test of 
progress that shall be objective and valid for all. Since change is 
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a matter of observation, whereas progress is a matter of judgment 
involving the application of a subjective standard, those who 
desire to see sociology a true science are justified in insisting 
that social dynamics deal with the factors and manner, not of 
social progress merely, but of social change. 

In the arts we ask if the new thing is more useful than 
the old ; in the sciences we ask if the new proposition brings 
us nearer the truth. But there are other important changes for 
which there is no sure test. In Rome during most of the 
imperial period that progress which flows from the advance 
of technique and knowledge was almost unknown. Says Seeck : 

From Augustus to Diocletian the equipment of the legionary remained 
the same. No improvement of tactics, no new means of warfare, was 

developed in the course of three centuries Neither in agriculture nor 

in technique nor in administration does a single new idea of any significance 
come to light after the first century. Literature and art, too, are confined 

to a sterile imitation which becomes ever more empty and feeble 

The Neo-Platonic philosophy and the development of Christian dogma are 
the only achievements which relieve this era from complete futility. 

Yet these barren ages are full of social changes which are 
richly instructive as to the forces that lurk in the bosom of 
society. Why, after the gulf between Romans and provincials 
had been filled in, did a chasm open between honestiores and 
humiliores? Why did slaves give place to coloni and adscripti 
glebae? Why did the law fetter the worker to his father's 
occupation ? Why did taxes come to be paid in kind ? Why 
did the petty landowner voluntarily yield up his holding to 
some powerful proprietor in order to receive it back on a feudal 
tenure ? Why did gladiatorial shows cease ? What influence 
lifted the "overseer" of the early Christian community to 
the lofty chair of the episcopus or bishop ? What was it that 
elevated the bishop of Rome to the papal throne ? How can 
the rise of the monastic movement be explained ? Surely the 
forces here at work should figure in a theory of social dynamics ! 
When a mammal thrust northward gets a heavier coat of 
hair, or a bird acquires the nest-building instinct with the 
advent of a rodent that destroys her eggs and young on the 
ground, we have a case of adaptation. Now, this way of inter- 
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preting change is becoming ever more helpful to the student 
of society. The substitution of iron for wood is a progress if 
some Tubal Cain has made iron cheaper, an adaptation of 
deforestation has made wood dearer. A vegetarian movement 
may signify either that the art of preparing cereal foods is 
advancing, or that over-population is making land too valuable 
for the growing of animal food. Among herdsmen it is only 
the lash of poverty that makes anyone endure the drudgery 
of tillage and the cultivation of the soil presents itself, not as 
a. progress, but as an adaptation to the pressure of numbers. 

Apparently rearward movements are equally ambiguous. 
Militarism is hardly a regress when a people finds itself men- 
aced by the approach of an aggressive neighbor. The Asiati- 
cization of government under Diocletian and his successors, 
hitherto looked upon as a sure symptom of degeneration, was a 
consequence of the filling up of the depopulated parts of the 
empire with barbarians hard to keep in order and very sus 
ceptible to pomps and ceremonies. The English viceroy is 
today modifying the government of India in the same way and 
for the same purpose. The magnifying of the state is a 
backward step if it signifies that a people has become less 
self-reliant and liberty-loving; it is but adaptation if the growth 
of monopoly has made intervention necessary in order to pre- 
serve individual initiative and free competition. The multi- 
plying of statutes is ominous if it results from the individual 
becoming evil-disposed or the legislator meddlesome ; on the 
other hand, as an endeavor to meet the needs of a more com- 
plex organization of society, it presents itself in the light of 
a welcome adjustment. The growth of one-man power is 
degeneration if it is caused by a lowered citizenship ; it is 
only adaptation if the facilities for focusing public opinion have 
so improved that the cruder checks on the executive have 
ceased to be necessary. 

I conclude, then, that social dynamics ought to drop such 
vague and inadequate conceptions as progress and regress, and 
set its teeth determinedly in the fact of social change. 
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Nothing exists save by the conjuncture of two or more 
factors. If any one of these factors be wanting, the thing does 
not come to pass. Yet we do not term each and all of these 
factors "causes." The appearance of a new situation is consid- 
ered to be the effect of the precipitating factor. The ferment, 
the igniting spark, the touching of the electric button, the 
knocking away of the stay block, the turning of the lever, 
is looked upon as the cause of what ensues. The factors 
already present are termed the conditions, not the causes, of the 
change. Suppose, for example, a given phenomenon cannot 
occur without the conjuncture of factors a, b, and c. If a and b 
are present and the phenomenon occurs on the addition of 
c, then c is regarded as the cause, a and b as the conditions. 
But it is possible that either of these may be the precipitating 
factor working within the framework constituted by the other 
two factors. 

Now, this logic applies to the advent of a new social form. 
If a tribe continues pastoral because of ignorance, then the 
cause of its entrance upon the agricultural stage will be its 
acquiring the arts of cultivation. But our frontier communities 
have always tarried some time in the cattle-raising stage, and 
the cause of their transition to agriculture has been the growth 
of their population. Japan in the early days had the capital for 
the building of railroads, but not the knowledge. On the other 
hand, New Zealand possessed the knowledge, but lacked the 
capital. In the former case the arrival of knowledge, in the 
latter case the arrival of capital, is the cause of the advent 
of steam locomotion. 

The strategic importance of the precipitating factor has 
a bearing on the dispute between the champions of individuals 
as causes of social change and the champions of collective 
causes — the innovationists and the adaptationists. A useful pro- 
cess or a labor-saving machine is promptly adopted and begins 
at once to work its transforming effects. The inventor may 
therefore be hailed as the prime cause of the social changes that 
ensue. The clever men that devised the great mechanical 
improvements toward the close of the eighteenth century indi- 
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rectly broke up the guild rigime, brought in the factory system, 
created industrial cities, and riveted slavery upon our southern 
states. But innovations that do not make so irresistible an 
appeal — juristic and political ideas, religious, ethical, and 
aesthetic ideals — are apt to be neglected till some influence 
brings the public mind into a receptive attitude toward them. 
In such cases the influence is the cause. 

There have always been men who suggested that horse-thieves 
deserve hanging. If, now, certain new communities do hang their 
horse-thieves, the cause of the practice is not the proponent, but 
the peculiar situation which disposes the community to fall in 
with his suggestion. For ages eloquent men have fulminated 
against strong drink. The modern temperance movement is, then, 
not to be credited solely to orators like Matthew and Gough. 
The responsiveness of the age to their appeals must be attributed 
to the great changes in diet and in industry which have made 
the liquor habit more pernicious than formerly. Take the crav- 
ing for divorce. Is it due to the example or advocacy of cer- 
tain influential persons ? Rather must we lay it to the opening 
of feminine careers and the relaxation of old beliefs which con- 
strained woman to bear unmurmuringly her yoke. Comte hinges 
a rise in the status of the slave or the woman on a change in 
speculative opinion. Now, however, we are apt to connect it 
with a change in the relation of population to land or in the indus- 
trial importance of woman. Similarly, the transformations of 
law and government are coming to be correlated less with the 
ideas and personalities that are active in achieving them than 
with certain hidden shiftings of economic or social power. So 
there are rival explanations, the one individual, the other col- 
lective, of the anti-slavery movement, the peace movement, the 
reform of punishment, the rise of socialism. 

The fact is, the promulgation of a new idea or ideal is like 
casting a bit of ferment into a plasm. The psychologists are more 
intent on the ferment than on the nature of the medium in which 
it works. The economists, on the other hand, inquire why the 
medium permits fermentation to arise, but ignore the necessity 
of casting in the ferment. Both, however, are necessary, the 
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question of cause turning simply on whether the plasm awaits the 
ferment or the ferment awaits its plasm. 

All parts of an organism are to a certain extent related to one 
another, so that when one part varies the other part varies simul- 
taneously. If, for example, a creature's head becomes heavier, 
the muscles of its neck must become larger. If a young animal 
is castrated, the secondary sexual characters fail to appear. On 
this same principle of correlation an important change in any 
sphere of social life is apt to produce sympathetic or compensa- 
tory changes in other spheres. For instance, few of the muta- 
tions in social ethics are due to novel ethical ideas ; they are echoes 
or aftermath of changes in some of the more basic spheres, such 
as economic, sex, or religious life. Now, in social dynamics one 
cannot content himself with accounting for one social change by 
another social change, but must follow up the causal chain link 
by link until he reaches either a regular social process or an 
extra-social factor. 

He must, moreover, hold firmly in mind the distinction 
between the cause of a social phenomenon and the cause of a 
change in this phenomenon. The former is, as was shown in 
my last paper, human desire. Desire is the steam which drives 
the machinery. It is behind all social activities, beneath all group- 
ings and relationships. Its action is essentially statical. If it 
produces change, that change is incidental. The causes of social 
transformation are to be sought, not in desires, but in something 
of a different nature which changes their direction or modifies 
the framework within which they operate. The causes are the 
innovating example, the foreign influence, or the new knowledge, 
which engenders new wants. They are the increase of popula- 
tion, the accumulation of capital, the removal to a new country, 
or the impact of a neighboring group, by which are altered the 
conditions under which old wants can be gratified. This broad 
contrast between the social forces and the factors of social change 
is another justification for dividing sociology into statics and 
dynamics. 

If we are to explain the differences in the rate or course of 
change between societies or between different periods in the his- 
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tory of the same society, it is idle to cite a trait common to all 
societies and to all times. When Comte and Lacombe name ennui 
as one of the causes of social progress, they confuse cause with 
condition. Similarly Comte's demonstration that a greater longev- 
ity would injuriously strengthen the conservative forces in soci- 
ety does not warrant us in listing the brevity of life among the 
causes of social variation. 

In fact, a fixed trait, whether of race or of locality, cannot 
figure as cause of a social transformation. Geography, to be 
sure, acquaints us with the framework within which social 
changes occur, and by which they are molded and limited. But 
the physical environment, while it may inhibit variative tenden- 
cies, cannot initiate them. Natural waterways and an indented 
coast may favor progress, but they cannot produce it. Soil 
and climate account for the enduring lineaments, but not for 
the metamorphoses of peoples. Unlikeness of surroundings may 
cause differences between societies, but it cannot bring about 
differences between successive epochs in the same society, unless 
in the meantime the people has migrated. Still, to the eye of 
the geologist, the environment is not quite stable. Elevation, 
subsidence, desiccation, the silting up of streams or ports, the 
shifting of river beds, the formation of pestilential marshes, or 
changes in flora and fauna, may cause disturbance in the social 
equilibrium, and should therefore find a place in the theory of 
social dynamics. 

Eighteenth-century thought, regarding the forward move- 
ment of society as the direct consequence of the march of the 
human intellect, did not feel the need of exploring or setting 
forth the causes of social changes. Of late sociologists, swing- 
ing to the other extreme, have looked upon the stationary state 
as the normal condition of men owing to the inertia of the human 
mind. Now, while in the end all causal chains carry us back to 
the nature of man or of his environment, I showed in the first 
paper of this series 1 that the immediate reference of a social form 
to human nature is the mark of a crude social philosophy. We 

"American Journal of Sociology, Vol. VIII, p. 769. 
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ought not to refer social variation to the progressiveness of the 
human intellect or social stagnation to its sluggishness. The 
difference noted in the response of different societies to the same 
stimulus is not to be explained by a universal trait like mental 
inertia. Various factors may be recognized which counteract the 
forces that make for transformation. There are, therefore, causes 
of social immobility to be set forth as well as causes of social 
change. 

Peculiarities of environment or of race may neutralize stimuli 
and so preserve a social form intact. Beyond a certain point in 
development, harsh climate, barren soil, absence of wood and 
minerals, and lack of natural waterways may interpose a bar 
which no amount of inventive genius can avail to break. Again, 
impassable barriers such as mountains, deserts, and seas may 
prevent a group finding other groups to stuggle against, combine 
with, or borrow from. Nor are all races equally capable of ascent. 
Those varieties of mankind cradled in the happy climes where 
Nature spreads the table, having never been sifted by hunger and 
cold, or disciplined to toil and forethought, lack the energy to 
avail themselves of the treasures civilization showers into their 
lap. What is stimulus to some races is no stimulus to them. 
They can perish, but they cannot change. 

There are, moreover, social processes which accumulate effects 
of a static tendency. Such are all those experiences which 
exaggerate the collective ego at the expense of the individual. 
This may take the form of a concrete organization which ruth- 
lessly crushes out criticism, discussion and innovation. In the 
course of prolonged warfare the state may acquire such a prestige 
and come to inspire such a loyalty that it can trample on the 
rights of the individual and break the spirit of question and 
initiative. In a prolonged struggle to curb and civilize barbarians 
a priesthood may attain such an authority that it is allowed to 
destroy the bolder spirits and to terrorize innovators. Often, 
however, a society becomes immobile from collective suggestion 
rather than from the violences of state and church. China and 
India have become ossified by public opinion rather than by the 
persecutor. Vast ocean-like collections of humanity inhabiting a 
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relatively uniform environment, become stagnant because the 
individual succumbs to the mere volume of suggestion and the 
mass is too great to be stirred by one man. Early groups, 
moreover, are held together by instinct or interest. It is the 
advent of vast groups with a considerable culture, held together 
by collective customs and beliefs, that makes variation difficult. 
The group's instinct of self-preservation establishes a traditionalist 
educational system which is intended to hypnotize the individual 
before he has begun to think. This collective resistance to inno- 
vation is most marked in oppressed peoples (Jews, Poles, 
Armenians) with whom the inherited culture is at once a badge 
of ancient glories, a bond of union, and a defiance to their 
oppressors. Again, the patriarchal regime gives rise to ancestor- 
worship which, by bringing the living under the control of the 
dead, preserves the status quo. The inheritance of places and 
functions, since it puts age in possession of all the vantage 
points in society, tends to arrest development. An exploitation 
of the mass by the minority strains social order, and hence causes 
regulative institutions, such as government, law, religion, and 
ceremony to be elaborated to the highest degree. These work 
better as they become hallowed by age, and therefore the 
aggrandizement of these agencies of control reinforces the con- 
servative tendencies in society. 

Passing now to the positive branch of social dynamics, we 
find two schools contending for mastery — the development school 
and the stimulus school. 

The former regards social change as a becoming. Progress and 
regress, ascent and descent, present smooth flowing curves like the 
development of an embryo. The continuity is due to the fact 
that change is brought about by the operation of resident forces. 
The causes of the transformations of society are to be sought 
among the recurrent experiences and activities of its members. 
There is no standing still, save when development is arrested by 
some obstacle. Each social state in the fulness of time ushers 
in its successor. One phase carries the germs of the next. The 
present is pregnant with the future. In the succession of its 
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phases society, like an organism, follows a path predetermined and 
predictable. 

The new school, on the other hand, emphasizes discontinuity. 
Far trom being a smooth upward slope, the way of progress is a 
ladder with rungs at very unequal intervals. Group-life tends 
toward an equilibrium. Forms petrify rather than pass into 
something else. An impulse spends itself, and society, with no 
new push, comes to rest. The causes of change are, then, to be 
sought, not in society, but in impinging sub-social or extra-social 
forces — stimuli, so to speak. Conquest, the intrusion of an alien 
race, migration to a new seat, are apt to play havoc with the 
curves plotted by the development theorist. If the disturbing 
factor does not intrude from without, it pushes up from below. 
The genius is not a social but a vital phenomenon. Inventions 
and discoveries break in from what Professor James terms "the 
physiological cycle." Social destiny pivots on the advent of a 
brain that can invent gunpowder, the watermill, the compass, 
the printing-press, the locomotive — in a word, on individual 
causes. At every instant a people has a number of paths open to it, 
and which one it will follow depends on those physiological 
variations which produce genius. The only paths the sociologist 
may plot are those by which an invention radiates from the 
inventor and becomes generalized. The only dynamic laws are 
laws of imitations, interferences, and adaptations. 

Now, each of these views, the old and the new, reveals a part 
of the truth, and, in the judgment of the writer, the time has 
come to broaden social dynamics until it includes them both. 
Let us first consider just how society may be modified by the 
operations of resident forces. 

Among the causes of social change may be distinguished two 
sorts of alteration — qualitative and quantitative. A mechanical 
invention, a scientic discovery, a new conception of life, a crossing 
of races, exemplifies the former. An increase or decrease of 
resources, or capital, or of some component of the population, exem- 
plifies the latter. Thus the softening of slavery into serfdom may 
follow the promulgation of a new dogma or a growing scarcity 
of slaves. A new theory of races may make a slave code 
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harsher, but, as the history of the southern colonies amply proves, 
an increase in the proportion of slave population has the same 
effect. Now, a people so conservative as to surround itself with 
a Chinese wall, banish its innovators, stone its prophets, make 
the ancient writings the staple of its instruction, and draw its 
leaders from the ranks of its literati, may effectually seal the 
sources of qualitative change. Yet it cannot by any contrivance 
elude quantitative changes which may react upon and modify its 
institutions. 

Most of the "functions" of society have no tendency to dis- 
turb the status quo. The round of love, marriage, and reproduc- 
tion, so long as births and deaths balance; production, so far as 
it is balanced by consumption ; exchange, so long as the argosies 
of commerce carry goods, but not ideas ; education, so far as it 
passes on the traditional culture — these, together with recrea- 
tion, social intercourse, worship, social control, government, and 
the administration of justice, are essentially statical. They 
might conceivably go on forever without producing change. 

This is, in fact, what we should expect ; for human activities 
are instigated by desire, and the result they, aim at is a transitory 
one, viz., the satisfaction of desire. Anything that whets desire 
multiplies activities, but does not necessarily change their form. 
Like therotating wheel, thestriving millions exhibitmotion without 
movement. In view of the fact that the hard-working peoples 
are the most conservative, society might be likened to a gyro- 
scope, in that the greater its motion, the greater is its resistance 
to change of position. If, then, these recurrent activities have 
any dynamic operation, it will be an incidental or side effect. 

Now, there are certain regular processes which leave behind 
them as by-product a permanent effect, and in time these effects 
must accumulate until they strain and warp social structures. 
Hunting, by selective elimination of the less cautious creatures, 
eventually makes the game scarcer and shyer, and so renders 
the chase a more precarious mode of livelihood. In the pastoral 
stage the continual escape of wilder animals from the herd, and 
the consequent breeding from the more tractable tends to com- 
plete domestication, and so paves the way to agriculture. 
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Dynamic, also, are such operations as modify the physical envi- 
ronment. In explaining the varying destinies of a people, says 
Metchnikoff, 

one can neglect the slow geological and climatic changes ; on the other 
hand, the modifications that human industry, the accumulated labor of suc- 
cessive generations, produce in the nature of the country have a very great 

importance Thus the prehistoric settlers in the Nile valley handed 

over to their descendants of the Memphite epoch an environment very differ- 
ent from the one they had received from the hands of nature Later, 

important works, such as the reservoir of Fayoum, modify considerably the 
physical conditions confronting the Egyptians of the Theban period. 

Dykes, levees, canals, drains, causeways, and roads alter the 
economic plane on which society rests. In China and about 
the Mediterranean deforestation has produced momentous 
changes. Mining, clearing, "breaking," reclaiming, inclosing, 
improving.aswell as the destruction of pests, have a dynamic effect, 
seeing they lessen the material they have to work upon. The 
digging of the precious metals renders them in time so plentiful 
that the money economy supplants the natural economy and 
society is profoundly transformed. The casual acclimatization 
of alien economic plants and animals in a region may prevent 
social standstill. 

Certain modifications of the human breed come about as 
accumulated incidental effects. As the ax devours the forest 
and the plow the prairie, the hunting and nomad types starve 
and man is tamed. Trade in time eliminates the impulsive type 
and fills the earth with calculators. With the lapse of genera- 
tions, an institution like monasticism or sacerdotal celibacy by 
its unnoticed selective working alters the bench-mark of race- 
fiber to which all social structures conform. A bloody penal 
system, besides intimidating the evil-disposed, incidentally 
extirpates the criminal type, and so paves the way for a milder 
code. Monogeny, child-marriage, primogeniture, indiscriminate 
almsgiving, religious persecution, and militarism all accumulate 
unsuspected but far-reaching results. 

History furnishes striking instances of large changes brought 
about by processes which left behind them a little more or less of 
something. The destruction of the middle class, the curiales, in 
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later Roman society was brought about by the prolonged opera- 
tion of an iniquitous tax system which ground them slowly to 
powder. In the Dark Ages the short-sighted practice of reward- 
ing military services with estates, which, at first granted for life, 
later became inheritable, eventually dissipated the resources of 
the crown and led to the decentralization seen in the feudal sys- 
tem. In the course of centuries the death-bed gifts of the rich 
to religious corporations accumulated a fifth of the soil of Europe 
in the "dead hand," and thus profoundly modified the position 
of the church. The oppressive exercise of jurisdiction by the 
great proprietors of mediaeval Germany pressed down the 
peasants one after another into a servile condition, until at last 
free cultivators ceased to exist. The similar practice of southern 
justices of today in imposing on negroes excessive fines and 
binding them to work for the planter who pays the fine, will, if 
unchecked, gradually remand the colored race into slavery. 

Even the progress of the arts and sciences, usually so prolific 
in social changes, is not always due to irruptions from the 
individual brain. The right form of a tool may come from an 
ingenious mind, or from trying every possible form and noting 
which one works best. The dressing of skins or the fashioning 
of pots may improve by the mere comparing of the results of 
different treatments. A fisher-folk may arrive at the correct 
lines for the boat by observing the behavior of craft variously 
shaped according to accident or individual caprice. The emer- 
gence of a standard pattern of bow, or pot, or snow-shoe, or hut 
is sometimes development rather than invention — a precipitate 
from collective experience rather than the happy thought of 
some clever wight. Fin and flipper and leg and wing were built 
by the blind accumulation of fortuitous variations, and it is 
likely that some of man's achievements have come by the method 
of trial and error continued through generations. 

Science, too, although supposed to rise by strokes of genius 
alone, has something of the inevitable in its ascent, owing to the 
accumulation of facts recorded by generations of observers. 
The early priesthoods scanned the heavens till periods and orbits 
stared at them out of their own records. Think of the long col- 
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lective labor by which the Toltecs ascertained the length of the 
solar year as 365^ days and instituted a cycle of fifty-two years 
at the end of which the calendar was rectified by intercalation ! 
Proverbs are the slow deposit of collective experience. Even 
the gods are evolved rather than invented. Each passes through 
a period of probation, and only those are finally adopted by the 
tribe which have established a long and brilliant record as suc- 
cess-bringers. 

Next to these statico-dynamic processes come transmutations. 
They are changes of an involuntary character due to the diffi- 
culty one generation has in accurately reproducing the copy set 
by its predecessor. The speech of parents being imperfectly 
imitated by their children, there results that accumulation of 
minute unnoticed changes which is described by the Law of Trans- 
mutation of vowels and consonants. Refracted through succes- 
sive scribes, pictographs drift into conventional ideographic 
characters. Natural gestures and actions become fossilized into 
meaningless forms. Metaphors cease, after a few generations, to 
call up images of objects or actions. Coins cast at first as minia- 
ture spades or knives drift into unrecognizable shapes. An 
epithet of a deity comes finally to designate a new deity distinct 
from the old. The unconscious logic of the mind metamorphoses 
a god of the soil, first into a god of rain, and then into a god of 
thunder and lightning. 

Institutions and relations likewise glide insensibly into forms 
that would not consciously be assumed. Presents freely given 
to a chief pass into presents expected and finally demanded, 
while volunteered help passes into exacted service. Among the 
Greeks there was "a gradual transition from the primitive idea 
of a personal goddess, Themis, attached to Zeus, first to his 
sentences or orders called Themistes, and next by a still farther 
remove to various established customs which these sentences 
were believed to sanctify." The most common and convenient 
article of wealth gradually establishes itself as a medium of 
exchange. Bank-notes, issued as certificates of deposit of coin 
and redeemable on demand, come at last to be looked upon as 
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real money, and circulate long after the tradition of the old right 
of redemption has been lost and the original deposit dissipated. 
Often it is by an imperceptible process that lordship ripens into 
property. In India minor officers, courtiers, and servants "were 
provided for by being allowed to take, in individual villages, the 

whole or part of the Raja's grain In time these claims 

always develop into a landlord right over the village. The change 
from revenue-manager to landlord was accomplished in about a 
century." An ethical religion tends to become external and 
perfunctory, owing to the fact that its spirit is more quickly 
altered in transmission than its form. The force of gravity which 
makes even the glacier flow has its analogue in human indolence, 
which will unwittingly deform the most sacred commands and 
the most authoritative ideals, if they run counter to natural 
inclination and have not been fixed in writing. 

Edward Alsworth Ross. 

The University of Nebraska. 
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